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N interesting recent occasion was the opening, on 20th May, at Hendon Public 

Library of an exhibition of American books. Lieut.-Commander Herbert Agar, 

who opened the exhibition, gave a talk on *“* Anglo-American relations.”” He made 
one of the most sincere and moving speeches we have heard in years. The exhibition 
itself contained many books imported under the N.C.L. scheme, together witha selection 
of books on America from the libraries’ stock. Excellently arranged with posters 
made by members of the libraries’ staff, it was a show that aroused both envy and 
the spirit of emulation. A good booklist set out the many other American books 
in the libraries. Three thousand visitors attended the exhibition during the time it 
was open. Exhibitions like this (the first, we believe, of its kind) seem a singularly 
appropriate way for public libraries to cement Anglo-American friendship. 


“Saar” 


Grandmothers’ Gardens* 
Charles R. Sanderson 


S we wander through libraries and museums and look at the cuneiform tablets, 
Ax papyri, the beautiful illuminated manuscripts, even the incunabula, don’t 

we often wonder what the librarians of earlier days were like? Not the 
technicians or the artists who produced these things. Not the counterparts of the 
modern printer and publisher. That is an easier conception. But the “‘ keepers,” 
our own professional ancestors, the librarians. What kind of people were they ? 
What was their daily work ? 


One even wonders what kind of a fellow the British librarian of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and early eighteenth century was, with his chained books, with perhaps 
a smith on his staff to fix and repair the clasps and chains and rods, and with his daily 
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annoyances of misplaced books put back on their shelves with their chains tangled. 
What kind of a fellow was the librarian of Hereford Cathedral, who not only chained 
his fifteen hundred books but his catalogue as well ? 


We know a little more of their “ library public,’ those privileged clergy and scholars 
to whom alone books and libraries were then accessible, and we know still more of 
the lives of what we are pleased to call the common people, who were far removed 
from the humanising influences generally associated with books. Thus we can picture 
the clergy and the scholars at the end of the eighteenth century browsing at leisure 
among their books, whilst the general populace responded to one of the outstanding 
popular amusements of the time by paying the necessary penny to see the lunatics 
in Bedlam, the pennies producing some $2000 a year. Even on the eve of Waterloo, 
a generation after the chains had been generally removed from the scholars’ books, 
the lunatics were still in chains and lay upon straw, and the ** humanities *’ were unknown 
to the populace at large. 


Yet there was a gradual thickening of the bookish strata of society. The system 
of patronage by the court, the ministry, and the nobility, had come and gone, until 
it remained only in the almost honorary appointment of poet laureate. 


Patronage had run to seed. It became a machine for political corruption to such 
an extent that today’s pale pinkish propaganda is merely a reflection from a rosier red 
of more vitriolic times. With the spread of knowledge in the early eighteenth century 
it was not possible for all the wealthy to cover all the deserving writers. Emancipation 
from patronage was completed by the widening market which enabled writers to sell 
their books. It is said that Pope made some $25,000 by his translation of Homer ; 
Fielding $5000 by his Amelia ; and that Hume, one of our forbears as the Keeper 
of the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, received $17,000 for his History. There 
was now no need for that kind of patron whom Johnson defined as: ‘* commonly 
a wretch who supports with insolence and is paid by flattery.” 


But in its time the plutocracy of patrons, insolence and all, had helped book- 
production on its way. Their successors among the nobility and landed gentry of the 
next hundred years moved it another step forward when they built up in their country 
seats their great private libraries. As Arthur Bryant says in The Years of endurance, 
1793-1802 : 


** The countryside was dotted with their lovely palaces and noble avenues, the fields 
and woods of the whole kingdom were open to their horses and hounds, the genius 
of man, past and present, was brought to decorate their houses and gardens, to fill 
their libraries with the masterpieces of the classical and modern mind in bindings 
worthy of them, to cover their walls with paintings and tapestries, and adorn their 
tables with exquisite silver and porcelain. Theirs was an ample and splendid design 
for living.” 

Books had spread beyond the clergy and the limited few who attended colleges 
and universities, but ownership as yet belonged only to the upper classes. 


Then into this picture of a spuriously tranquil Britain there burst the Industrial 
Revolution. Viewed in the time-perspective of history it takes on the appearance of 
an almost sudden transformation in social organisation. This alone justifies its name. 
Actually, the pitiful price paid in tragic suffering by masses of humanity throughout 
a whole generation, so ably told by the Hammonds in their series of studies of the 
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English labourer, makes it a matter of wonder that the sparks of insurrection merely 
spluttered and failed to ignite. 


The Industrial Revolution created two new classes—the urbanised middle class, and 
the urbanised class of skilled and semi-skilled workers. Here we come back to books 
again, because the new middle classes followed the bookish tendencies of what were 
called their betters. They did not build great private libraries, because they lived only 
in urban middle-class homes, not in great country seats. But through the private 
subscription libraries, supported by the people who had stepped out of the ranks of the 
working classes and could now afford to pay for them, another layer was added to the 
book-consuming populace. 


Far more significant than this advent of lower middle-class readers was the upwelling 
of the desire for books and knowledge among the skilled and semi-skilled workers 
which led to the establishment of the Mechanics’ Institutes and Lyceums. The spread 
of the Mechanics’ Institutes outreached the subscription library movement and was 
phenomenal on both sides of the Atlantic. Many of the Institutes led to the establish- 
ment of public libraries as we know them today. Some of them became institutions 
of higher learning, such as Birkbeck College (now part of the University of London), 
or the Manchester School of Technology (the British sister of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology). Some of them still remain and prosper. 


The significant fact is that this movement was spontaneous. Later, it is true, the 
Mechanics’ Institutes received government grants, but in their origin they were voluntary 
and co-operative, a physical response to an inward need of the people, an attempt to 
satisfy a personal hunger. The libraries established by Co-operative Retail Societies 
and by Sunday schools issued from the same longing and heartache of the working 
classes. In fact the earliest British organisation claimed as a Mechanics’ Institute 
was The Birmingham Brotherly Society, originally founded in 1789 by Sunday school 
teachers under the title of The Sunday Society. 


Knowledge and books no longer belonged only to the upper strata of society. 
The workers now had their libraries. And when we remember how much was achieved 
by those internationally spread organisations which came into being on a voluntary 
basis, and which seized hold on popular imagination in community after community, 
we are moved to ask why it should now happen that despite our magnificently equipped 
libraries, despite their infinitely greater attractiveness, despite all the progress which 
has been made in what we call library science, we nevertheless have to go out into 
the highways and byways, with our caps in our hands, seeking readers. 


Our colleges and universities seem to have disproved Malthusianism both in their 
own multiplication and in the expansion of their book provision. Their reading rooms ° 
are crowded by undergraduates, as are those of the public reference libraries. But 
what becomes of all these readers in later years? Book resources are adequate for a 
lifelong spiritual sustenance of the countless crowds of graduates who have the privilege 
of a continued use of the libraries. But are the libraries so used? Or do the book- 
borrowings of our emancipated graduates tend to become merely sporadic, if they 
continue at all, the loans being noted for their longevity rather than their frequency, 
and being punctuated by an intermittent search of domestic shelves for half-forgotten 
volumes recalled by the library authorities? Secondary school educationists seem 
unwilling to face with any bravery the undeniable fact that, for the students whose 
formal education ends with the high school, their work is merely a ploughing of the 
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sands unless lasting reading habits are nurtured during school-life. And the same 
thing is still more true of college education. 


Our public libraries, indeed, apparently show a very respectable percentage of their 
communities as book-borrowers from the libraries. But is it respectable? From 
20 to 30 per cent. possess valid library cards at any given time; but the figures take 
no account of the large number who slip away whilst still holding these valid cards 
and who are no longer actually borrowing books. Then, too, there is the marginal 
reader, that person who is somewhere out in no man’s land, midway between remaining 
a potential and becoming a real user of a library. Librarians have not as yet even 
begun to approach any solution of the problem of how to keep him permanently 
should we once succeed in bringing him within our walls. 


What then is wrong? Everything ought to be in our favour. For a generation 
we have been doing highly successful work with boys and girls of public-school age, 
and though it may be true that it takes thirty years for any revolutionary change in 
education to produce its harvest, the corn should be ripe by now. For adult readers 
our book selection was never so good as today, the attractiveness of the books them- 
selves never so great. Higher education, which should in its very essence create a love 
for books, extends with each decade. Yet we find no evidence of any such expansion 
of reading habits apart from that which accompanies the growth of cities as their 
populations increase or their boundaries extend, except when during times of economic 
depression people are turned by enforced leisure and reduced financial resources to 
an unwonted use of “* free books.” 


What then is wrong? It is not that libraries are being replaced by individual 
book-buying. Even though our altruism, like that of temperance societies, might 
lead to our ultimate elimination, we should care little whether people borrow books 
from us or buy them, so long as book consumption and reading grow. And to be 
sure, book-buying is mildly stimulated by the book societies and by the present trend 
of the economic curve. But, speaking for Canada, the publishers complain of the 
gradually narrowing book-outlets through booksellers. 


What then is wrong? Is it that our communities find life so strenuous that there 
is no time for reading? Just at this moment and among some particular sections of 
our people it may be true that the strain of physical exertion demands a relaxation 
which is almost completely passive. But the statement cannot be valid as a generalisa- 
tion. In the more normal times before the war it had become commonplace to speak 
of an increased leisure which was to be further increased, if not by Technocracy then 
by other methods. And the busiest men have always found a relaxation that was 
far from passivity. Gladstone translated Homer and chopped down trees ; Disraeli 
wrote novels ; Grey and Chamberlain both went fishing, if not together ; Churchill 
lays bricks and paints pictures. Perhaps nearer passivity were Ruskin’s visits to the 
zoo to watch the penguins as an-antidote to continuous activity, and Robert Burton’s 
wanderings down to the Thames-side to listen to the bargees and to do a little vicarious 
swearing. But to all of these otherwise busy people books were a major interest. 


It is often said today that books have to compete with the radio and moving pictures. 
Doubtless they do. Books have always been competing with something. In the 
days of the Mechanics’ Institutes they must have competed with the bodily weariness 
of their readers more than even today, and certainly they competed with the con- 
temporary primitive illumination that must have out-tired already tired eyes. 
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What then is wrong? Is it that we have all too few William Warner Bishops, 
or Henry Guppys, or John Cotton Danas, or James Duff Browns? And that when 
we have them we fail to follow the trail they have blazed for us with their wider concep- 
tion of librarianship than that which fills our smaller minds? Perhaps we are getting 
a little nearer to the truth now. But I would beg your leave to press the point a little 
further, and to ask whether the very problem itself is not an inherent part of our faulty 
conception of education. Today it seems as if the purpose and aim of the professional 
faculties in our universities, and of the vocational institutions in our high school 
systems, had seeped through and coloured the walls of our whole educational fabric. 
Throughout all education the primary motive seems to have become livelihood, not 
life. So far has this gone that we know that a student can graduate from many 
of our professional faculties without having done any reading outside his strictly 
professional examination syllabus. Unless such a student has gathered reading habits 
from the atmosphere of a bookish home or has gained them from extramural activities 
he is, in effect, deliberately denied them by the pressure of his practical curriculum. 
The motive is the acquisition of a purely professional qualification, not the obtaining 
of a true education. 


Worse still, a not dissimilar view motivates much of what we still call our liberal 
educational system. Many of our arts colleges now train for a particular calling, and 
perhaps a majority of the arts students go to college not for what will happen to their 
souls but for what, directly or indirectly, socially or economically, will eventually 
happen to their pockets. 


High school education moves in the same orbit. May I quote from Professor 
R. J. Havighurst’s essay in Education in a democracy, a recently published book 
which discusses this very problem ? 


“Tf we... could see high-school and college education in cultural terms—if 
we could conceive of a general education as a means of improving our everyday life— 
this general education might promote social cohesion. But we see education primarily 
in economic terms—in occupational terms. In spite of the attempts of some high- 
school teachers and some college presidents to tell boys and girls and their parents 
that the main purpose of the secondary school and the college is to provide a general 
education, not a vocational education, the parents . . . and their children insist 
on seeing the main purpose of college and high school as that of paving a way to an 
occupation.” 


The writer sees the product of all our colleges being absorbed easily enough. It 
is not over-production that he is anxious about. He is looking at the faulty mainspring 
which has been inserted in the product. And his views are shared by a fellow- 
contributor, Professor G. T. Buswell : 


** Education must be interpreted mainly in the terms of the quality of living of 
those who receive it rather than in terms of its vocational values or its contribution 
to the ability of a person to accumulate economic goods. . . ._ Institutional education 
at the present time gives little consideration to this function. Whatever satisfaction 
in living the individual achieves is generally found through contacts outside the regular 
school program. ... To strengthen the human spirit, to develop resources within 
one’s self which make life interesting rather than boring, to know and to share in the 
great thoughts of literature, the great themes in music... these things a good school 
should do.” 
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John Buchan once described how in logical sequence a war between nations issued 
from the bite of a pet monkey. ‘* A quarter of a million persons died of that monkey’s 
bite.” Speaking of the Austro-Prussian War and the Franco-German War, Bismarck 
argued that, following the war with Austria, the war with France lay in the logic of 
history. May it not be true that the lack of the spread of reading habits follows in the 
logic of the history of our educational system, and that the opportunism which has 
crept into our conception of education has left its cloven hoof-marks all over the 
campus ? 

Perhaps one of the clearest results of this spirit is shown by the failure of ourselves 
as a university product to recognise the obligations imposed by our privilege. It has 
been said that ‘* out of every one hundred school children in Canada more will enter 
mental hospitals than will graduate from colleges. And the same statistics hold for 
the United States.” 


Moving in university circles and remembering the annual crowds at Commencement 
we might regard the validity of this statement as at least dubious, until we begin to total 
up the occupants of our lunatic asylums. It then becomes startling and remains 
arresting. As university graduates do we need any more convincing proof of how 
small, how select, how highly privileged a group we are in terms of our community ? 
The old plutocracy and nobility shouldered certain obligations. Even the British 
squire-archy, however misguided by its partisan views on questions affecting people 
below its own class of society, brought standards of integrity to British political life 
which set the pattern for today. Privileges carried obligations. Surely there is an 
urgent need today for a reconsideration of some of the principles of Plato’s Republic, 
for a recognition that the scales of ultimate justice are so constructed that they balance 
privileges by responsibilities, and that the opportunities afforded by a university 
education are not cancelled by the mere occupancy of a position a few rungs higher up 
the economic or social ladder. 


The materialistic cam which now seems to form part of our educational machine 
works out a different pattern from that originally intended. Concrete rewards have 
replaced the idealism of an inward value. Perhaps one of the results of this, or perhaps 
one of the contributing causes of it, is that universities are pressed towards a measure- 
ment of the success of their academic staffs not in the souls that have been stimulated 
but in the literary or research output of the faculty. Have we not all heard university 
faculties themselves speaking of ‘* the great teachers of the past,”’ tacitly almost making 
a confession concerning today? A. G. Keller, the veteran professor of the Science 
of Society at Yale, has said: 


“*I might seem to be an unfriendly critic of Youth. [I am not. I have lived my 
life in deep appreciation of the many young men who, have sat in my classes... . But 
I am an unfriendly critic of the way Youth has been and is treated in home, school, 
and college. A good many graduates ought to get an engrossed apology at graduation, 
instead of a diploma.” 


As a measure of how far we have declined from the standards set up a hundred 
years ago we might quote Bulwer-Lytton at the opening of the Manchester Free Library 
in 1852: ‘* To defend the weak ; to resist the oppressor ; to add to courage humility ; 
to give to man the service, and to God the glory ; is the student’s duty now ; as it 
was once the duty of the knight.” 


Habits take their shape from the environment in which they are engendered, 
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Should we wonder, then, that as part of the general filtrate produced in our educational 
laboratory the professional or business man so often thinks he has no time for reading 
anything beyond the professional, business, or trade journals concerned with his liveli- 
hood? Reading for what it does to a reader’s life and not for what it does to his 
livelihood is dying of inanition. And we, as librarians, are acting as honorary pall- 
bearers at our own funerals. 


We have here one of the primary reasons why reading habits are shared by only a 
trivial percentage of our communities ; here is the reason why they have failed to 
spread with that rapidity of a forest fire which their origin promised. The determina- 
tion of communities to secure for themselves an accessibility to books and knowledge 
which had previously belonged only to their betters has been robbed of its fulfilment. 


Let us look in another direction for a moment. We have been talking, so to speak, 
of our customers. Let us look at ourselves, the storekeepers who operate the com- 
munity storehouses of books. We, too, are the product of professional schools. 
Perhaps, then, some of the things we have been discussing might apply even to ourselves 
and even to the library schools that produced us. Let us compare ourselves with the 
medical student. His training is circumscribed almost entirely by what he needs in order 
to obtain his professional qualification, yet within his curriculum he learns all about the 
human body before he begins to apply his knowledge to a living being. His anatomy, 
his physiology, his biochemistry, his bacteriology, his pathology enable him to assess 
and to evaluate the normal and abnormal behaviourism of a living body. This is 
his stock-in-trade before ever he begins to apply it. Correspondingly, we have our 
stock-in-trade, books, and primarily the books themselves, not merely a knowledge 
of how to handle them. That should come afterwards. 


I remember many years ago hearing a public school master in England say that he 
believed in helping his boys to read because reading created a mental background 
against which the experiences in life could he thrown in proper projection as they 
came along. We could almost paraphrase this by saying that a librarian’s reading 
should create a mental background against which the succession of books can be thrown 
in proper projection as they come along. Without such equipment a person cannot be 
said to bea librarian. Yet instead of making this book knowledge our primary requisite 
it seems in many of our library schools to be almost buried under an obsession with 
the technique and mechanics of librarianship. That is, librarianship is viewed as the 
job of handling books rather than knowing them. I would even venture to include 
as mechanics the knowledge of those books which are conceived, planned, and produced 
for the purpose of turning out factual information with the reliability of machine-tool 
precision. These are merely part of the equipment for efficient library workshop- 
practice. 


Certainly more is necessary as Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, the recently retired Keeper 
of Printed Books at the British Museum, says : 


** Skill in handling the technical tools is essential ; but if a man (or woman) has the 
necessary intellectual qualifications he can acquire this skill at any time, and if he has 
the necessary moral qualifications he will do so: whereas a man may have a complete 
knowledge of the technique of classification and cataloguing, and yet be quite unfitted 
for the higher work of a librarian. Therefore it is no disparagement of technical 
knowledge to say that it is not in itself a sufficient qualification for the administration 
of a great library. It is said that Nelson was not particularly skilful in the handling of 
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a ship; but it would have been lamentable if he had therefore been passed over for 
appointment as an admiral. Technical knowledge is good ; but it is not all, nor is 
it the thing most needful.”’ 


This is carefully chosen language : “it is no disparagement of technical knowledge 
. . . technical knowledge is good; but it is not all...” To administer a library 
successfully the librarian needs an intimate knowledge of its mechanics, but he needs 
something more basic than this. One of Canada’s outstanding engineers was talking 
to me recently of the making of precision tools, and said that he found the best craftsman 
was the one who was conscious that the steel with which he was working had a soul. 
Again, when walking through a greenhouse a few weeks ago I noticed tiny slices of 
cactus sticking up out of the sand of an electrically heated forcing frame. I asked the 
gardener what they were. By way of telling me he dug one piece up with a knife and 
showed me the tendrils of roots that were hurrying to grow. I know that if I uprooted 
a little plant to see how it was progressing it would at least take on a lengthy sulking 
fit, but the gardener merely smiled and shook his head when I asked whether his shoot 
would not protest at the disturbance. Like the machinist the gardener knew more 
than the mechanics of his job. 


At times I dream of an ideal library training school whose curriculum could be 
expressed in a single phrase: ‘‘ Books, how and where we get them, and what we do 
with them.” It would be based on some two thousand or three thousand carefully 
chosen books quite apart from those volumes which we use as “‘ tools.”” It would, of 
course, be only a skeleton library. Psychologically there would be empty spaces beside 
each of the books. To give an obvious example: Arnold Bennett would be repre- 
sented on the shelves only by his The Old wives’ tale. The lecturers would link this 
up with his Journals ; with Doran’s Chronicles of Barabbas ; with the Autobiography 
of Swinnerton, Bennett’s best friend, in whose record he figures largely; with 
the stories of Bennett by his two wives who so complementarily called their 
books : My Arnold Bennett and Arnold Bennett: a portrait done at home. That is, 
Bennett as the writer of one of the outstanding novels of his generation would be 
represented in our library by that one novel ; the lecturers would tie it into place in the 
panorama of fiction, and leave the students with a picture of the novelist himself, 
how he worked, what he strove for, the conflict in his writing between art and commer- 
cialism, and what in the end he achieved and contributed to the form of the novel. 


Of books of criticism there would be few, although one like Desmond MacCarthy’s 
Criticism shows the would-be critic the method of looking inside the watch to see 
what makes the tick. But the sequence of the novel as a medium of artistic expression 
would be demonstrated by the chain of the novels themselves, and the “* panorama ”’ 
would be made up of those who have left an all-time mark on novel-writing: Jane 
Austen, Scott, Dickens, the Brontés, Henry James, Hardy, Stevenson, and the rest, 
right down to the present day with Anderson, Woolf, Dos Passos, Proust, Joyce, and 
the others. Each novel would be fitted into its proper place in the story. 


Thus, after the frankness of Fielding and the humorous licence of Sterne, the 
student would be invited to ask, What then is it that Jane Austen contributed to the 
novel which makes her books read (and enjoyed) all through the generations? What 
was the unique contribution made by each of the others who have place in our panorama? 
What is that curious and almost regular swing of the pendulum from Romanticism 
over to Realism and back again, and yet back once more with an extra push over 
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into Naturalism? What is the story of Stevenson, with his ‘‘ Yo ho, ho, and a bottle 
of rum,” bursting into the older Realism of Henry James and Hardy with such effect 
that while James persisted for a time, Hardy ceased writing novels? These are the 
things with which our basic library, plus our teachers, would make our students familiar. 
If we build up a “* background,” a ** panorama ” of this kind, the novels of today would 
be ‘thrown into proper projection as they come along,”’ we should have begun to 
equip our library school students with that critical faculty they must apply in their 
book-selection. 


Lest you may think that I am falling into the common error of regarding librarian- 
ship solely as a literary calling, let me hasten to ->v that our basic library would 
provide a common ground where students of all faculties would meet to reach out 
beyond the books they had encountered in their individual pre-graduation courses. 
Others besides the classics student would find Plato, and Jowett as his standard trans- 
lator, and Gilbert Murray. Others besides the economics student would find Malthus 
and Adam Smith. Others besides the history students would smile at the evaluations 
of Froude, and would gain an understanding of Carlyle’s technique by the analysis of 
some incident described both by Carlyle and John Richard Green, with the language 
of the two accounts placed in contrast. The science student who used the basic library 
intelligently would have read J. B. Watson; have passed through the stage of being 
intrigued by his doctrine of behaviourism ; would know that whilst Mendel is the 
grandfather, T. H. Morgan is the father of modern eugenics, and the impact of eugenics 
on Watson’s theories; that is, the science student would be aware of this modern 
resurgence of the old controversy between the influence of heredity and of environment, 
and in what form the position is stated today for popular consumption. But classics, 
economics, history, and science graduates alike would realise that these things are 
no longer special to one faculty, but go to make up that world of books in which as 
librarians they are to live, and learn to find their way about in a forest containing far 
too many trees. 


What an unforgettable object-lesson towards appreciating the changing world of 
book-production would be given by the inclusion in our skeleton library of a small 
group of books published at twenty years’ interval in the fields of, say, photography, 
sport, art, technology. And would not a librarian even in a specialised library be 
made a better librarian by seeing and handling a group of children’s books produced 
twenty-five years ago and today? Would every library school student not be more 
fitted for evaluating current book-production if a travelling group of the “ fifty books 
of the year’ halted at every library school ? 


{n our ideal library training school I also picture our students being taught how to 
build up reading habits. For example, Katherine Mansfield would be represented 
in our library by one of her volumes of short stories and by her Letters. The latter 
would initiate a whole sequence of reading interests, reaching out to Middleton Murry, 
D. H. Lawrence, Gaudier-Brzeska, Tchekov, and a crowd of other people, each one 
again directing curiosity into new channels. The value of such a related diet in stimu- 
lating both book-knowledge and reading habits stands high when compared with 
the barnyard method of casually picking up scattered grains of nourishment. 


Perhaps you will say that all this is going to be spread so thinly that we shall be 
unable to find the butter on the bread. The butter may be thin but it will be there. 
I quote again from Sir Frederic Kenyon : 
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“* There is much to be said on either side of the controversy between the dissipation 
and concentration of study. The great advances in knowledge are commonly made 
by those who concentrate on a particular subject and devote their whole lives to it. 
Some minds, moreover, are so constituted as to be able to interest themselves only 
in a particular subject. To urge a diversity of interests on them is to do them a dis- 
service and to impair their power of serving their generation. But equally there are 
others, and a much larger number, who have no aptitude for specialist research, and 
who will live fuller lives and be more valuable members of society if they spread their 
tentacles as widely as possible, absorb knowledge (even superficially) of many subjects, 
and take a genuine interest in the studies of others. They may not advance knowledge 
much themselves, but they help others to advance knowledge, and they can disseminate 
and popularise the knowledge which the specialists have achieved.” 


If then we aim at a vitalised consciousness of books, and if to this we add the 
influence of great teachers (some of our schools are already blessed with them) and 
the inspiration, the enthusiasm, the recognition of responsibility which great teachers 
can convey, our student librarians would enter upon a social service fitted for librarian- 
ship, fired with a belief that it has a contribution to make to its community which 
can be made in no other way. 


This brings me to my last point. I wonder sometimes if the circumstances which 
we have been discussing have not led the rank and file of us to regard as originality 
what may only be imitativeness. The present generation of librarianship claims as its 
contribution the concept of the ‘‘ exploitation ”’ of books. It is true that our books are 
unchained, that our shelves are accessible, that we have adopted methods of salesman- 
ship, display, and publicity. Such a development of our ideas is all to the good. But 
should we claim any particular merit? Are we really doing much more than making 
use, somewhat ineffectively, of the elementary customer-technique applied in the 
business world of our times? I say somewhat ineffectively, because we lack the 
finances which the big organisations can draw upon for their display and publicity. 
We can advertise only in tidbits. Our sales contacts are the ‘ floor work ’’ done by 
overworked librarians. Broadly, we do little more than apply such elements as we can 
from the standard practices of commercialised selling. ‘Where, we might ask, do we 
contribute anything that is actually indigenous to librarianship ? 


Let me give one example of what I mean. We live on a continent that has been made 
ice-conscious, flower-conscious, candy-conscious. We live on a continent which 
we have watched during the last few years being made progressively music-conscious 
through the media of the popular symphony concert, the radio, the radio-gramophone, 
plus the books on musical appreciation which the stimulated and growing demand 
has brought into being and which we have helped to circulate. Why then should 
we not also have a poetry-conscious continent? The response may be that poetry 
is too esoteric. So far as popular appreciation is concerned, who would have dared 
only a few years ago to have said anything different about Richard Strauss, Ravel, 
Stravinsky, or Schénberg? Yet today even the most temperamental ‘* moderns” 
find a popular acceptance, even if not a full understanding. Socrates included litera- 
ture in music. Perhaps that is its true genre. Certainly poetry should be so included. 
Why does the love of poetry remain the blessing given only to the few? The answer 
may be, because we as librarians are content to leave it so. 


And now let me summarise all I have said at this long length. 
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We might have expected the popular enthusiasm for books which began with the 
Mechanics’ Institutes to have expanded equally with the spread of secondary and 
higher education. We may attribute its failure to the materialistic twist in education. 
And it is therefore right to ask, are we as librarians condoning or even encouraging 
the same trend in our library schools? Are we content with training rather than 
education? What is the effect upon ourselves? What can we do to restore books to 
their proper place as a medium for living rather than a medium for livelihood ? 


Perhaps this sounds like a wail of pessimism. It is not so intended. We certainly 
do not forget our contacts with the many well-read. people who earn their livings in 
callings widely separated from literature. We do not forget that the hundred years or 
so since the heyday of the Mechanics’ Institutes is but a short space of time, especially 
when wars and other disturbances thwart normal evolution. The aesthetic side of 
life has shown a progressive expansion. Art, music, books, have achieved a definitely 
accepted status in the popular mind, and even if perhaps in many cases they are given 
a conventional nod of recognition rather than a real personal affection, the genuine 
love of the beautiful enters more into life and home than ever before. 


Moreover, today the social consciousness of our peoples is showing a restlessness 
which may soon become an impatience with many preconceived (or misconceived) 
ideas. Present conceptions of education may be among those to go back into the 
melting pot. There is urgent need, therefore, for a restatement of what we as librarians 
really mean when we speak of education, both in general and particularly as it applies 
to ourselves, and for a re-examination of the methods we are prepared to make our 
own in furtherance of our belief that : 


** While men have wit to read and will to know, the door to learning is the open 
book.”’* 


Recuperation 
Beryl Bagguley 


CORPORAL has been sent home from Italy very badly wounded in action. 
A He has been operated on and treated as quickly as modern means can manage 

and the means have been quick enough—his life has been saved and the hospital 
reports which his family are receiving have passed from the ‘“* No change”’ stage to 
the type such as : “* Passed a quiet night,” ** Making good progress.”” After a few weeks 
the ‘* good progress ’’ brings him to the point where his day nurse gives him two extra 
pillows and he can hitch himself, slowly and still painfully, higher on his elbows. He 
looks about, he chats to the others, but his neighbour isn’t much of a talker, and the 
other chap is still where he was three weeks ago. 


He begins to notice things about the room: its proportions, its colour, a picture, 
the light on the trees near the window, and he studies them and thinks about them 
until . . . they begin to pall, and he needs other things. He begins to be argumenta- 
tive about the radio programmes other fellows choose, he begins to look forward 
to the coming of the book trolley. He writes letters home—he reads and re-reads 
the ones he receives. And occasionally he has a visitor. 





* Aphorism by Dr. Roscoe C. E. Brown, over the door of the Brooklyn Public Library. 
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You don’t need to be a nurse or a doctor to know that these oddments are as much 
a part of his cure as his treatment, his bandages, his medicine. You don’t have to 
be a philosopher to know that as well as needing something to live on, we humans 
have to have something to live for. There’s a proverb, a Chinese one, to that effect : 
that if you have only two pence, buy with one a loaf, with the other, flowers, for the 
loaf will keep you alive, the flowers will give you something to live for. 


A sick man returning from the battlefront needs books, music, pictures, companion- 
ship, as a vital part of his cure; there are many such men who can testify to the 
necessity of these comforts. How much more shall a sick world—especially a sick 
Europe, returning from a five-year war—need a cure? Many folk are planning for 
the loaves to keep the world alive ; few are sowing the seeds of the flowers to give 
men a reason for living. 


We who are here, are by the very nature of our job fitted to be peace-makers, peace- 
builders. We have done war work in helping people with fiction sedatives and non- 
fiction instruction and information. But we have more important work than this : 
the job of annulling war-weariness to create something lasting—not a war-time, part- 
time job, but a real contribution to cultural good. Far from taking this challenge 
lightly, we must summon all our professional virtues to do it honour. Winston 
Churchill has said: ‘It is not given to the cleverest and most calculating of mortals 
to know with certainty what is in their interest, yet it is given to quite a lot of simple 
folk to know every day what is their duty.”” At the risk of sounding highflown, I would 
assert that we should leave the library service for something less demanding and more 
easily attained than this our obvious duty, rather than ignore the duty we have to 
future culture. 


Oh, we want bigger buildings, better facilities, well-trained staff, reliable authorities, 
but let us not nail our colours to the wrong mast. We’ve been given reports and 
Council’s ‘* Proposals,”’ and we’ve shown by discussion of them, whether in opposition 
or half-hearted approval, that we have people among us, and I may say we are the 
people, to achieve great things ; but let’s not be so interested in bricks and buildings 
and salaries that we forget the more important things for which better conditions 
are to be created: for atmosphere and for a sane and helpful service. 


Bishop Barry of Southwell has said recently that we may be able to supply prefabri- 
cated houses ; we shall certainly not be able to make prefabricated homes. It isn’t 
bricks and plans that make a home, it’s something intangible—an atmosphere, and 
the result of so much of the effort in our sphere depends on the spirit that goes with 
our work. We have that spirit, some of us, in practice, but we haven’t yet seen much 
of it in our plans for the future. One can’t pretend to have read our Council’s “* Pro- 
posals for the post-war development of the Public Library service ’’ with a suppressed 
excitement and a glowing enthusiasm. We find them, don’t we, half-hearted and 
somewhat lukewarm ? 


[ can feel no excitement about our future when plans for it go only so far as hinting 
at dependency on other authorities ; at necessary provisions for those who have been 
temporarily out of action professionally because of war service; at developments 
which seem merely to be natural progress. Those things would have happened in 
war, Or no war, with Council’s Proposals, or no proposals. 


The Library Association Council presupposes a general reorganisation of Local 
Government areas, and again suggests the necessity of a department of central govern- 
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ment to * guide and aid.’”” Those here who are fortunate enough to know more than 
we younger ones of our domestic history, know of the fights there have been about 
government control and financial aid. This is no new ground; the same topic has 
been resurrected in different surroundings. We, as an Association, are representative 
of British library systems and have their welfare really at heart. Can we not, and 
here I quote the text of the Proposals, “‘ be responsible for guiding and aiding the 
building up of an adequate, nation-wide, co-ordinated service ”’ ? 

Travelling libraries, service to clubs and schools, and the loan of material to schools 
and school teachers have all been happening-—before this war, and have gone on 
unhampered in a remarkable degree, during it. We hope for progress on these 
lines, we expect it, and I hope we are working for it. 

These points culled from our printed post-war plans show me at least that we are 
so far limited to natural progress. The suggestions I have spoken of had begun to 
happen and were getting under way. We don’t want to imagine ourselves in August, 
1939, and then wonder : ** Where do we go from here?’’ We want a really hard push 
into a forward movement which has in it our traditions and our historical achievements 
(without an accompanying self-satisfaction), but also we want to use the experience 
we have had of the necessity: of the service a library is able to give to leisure and to 
culture. Let’s not ignore the lessons a war has taught us. For if ever people’s needs 
have been made known to us, it has been during their time of need. We've coped with 
that need and gone most of the way toward satisfying it, I’m sure of that. Now it’s 
in our hands to help again. The help, in the future, won’t be as impersonal, for 
needs, as other things in war, are apt to have been regimentalised. After it, we shall 
work for the individual, to give him a personal and peculiar service.’ And here I 
would say that though eventually we bow to the Council or to a Council, we still 
fervently hope for ‘* extension work.” We want picture loaning and gramophone 
record libraries with the rules applying to book-lending. We’ve had war-time training 
—we’re not afraid of the obvious work which extension entails ; we are much more 
afraid of the prospect of stagnation and even of mere logical and expected progress. 

The way to begin a fuller and worthier service is in us. ‘‘ A social service inevitably 
reflects the value which society places on it ’’—so we begin with society and with the 
individual in society. 

It’s that spirit of helpful individual service that is the key and the meaning of library 
work. Don’t let administrative details tie us always. Our job isn’t just with books, 
but with people first and then books. And after the war, however much we expand, 
as we must, to include pictures and gramophone records and films in our lending 
systems, our job will still be with people. Learning of tastes in reading and working 
up courses of study seem to me to be of as much practical value to an assistant, and 
therefore to a librarian, as English literature, Chaucer to the present day. A salesman 
is appointed for his salesmanship. Library assistants should firstly be chosen for 
wisdom and perception in advising library borrowers. The commerciality merely of 
making books within easy reach should—must—be replaced by an ability and a will 
to make books live to people who use public libraries everywhere. 

There’s a thrill in having done some real good when you see an improvement in 
reading taste, and pride when you know it’s due to yourself. It hasn’t happened just 
once—it’s been done many times, knowingly, and more, accidentally. 

When we are advising in the choice of reading, our rule must be that of our own 
intuition ; a perfect assistant can sense the approach likely to appeal to each borrower. 
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He can attune himself to an individual’s requirements by his method of enquiry, often 
by his speech and manners, and by the way he reacts to a little professional attention. 
We must have that sensitivity to people’s needs, for apart from the obvious help that is 
needed when it’s asked for, there are other chances. There’s often an emptiness after 
it has been explained to a borrower that a green ticket may only be used for a non- 
fiction book. There’s such a joy just then in having a recommendation to pick out 
as a suggestion and there, too, is where a handy topical display can be most helpful. 
Our classifiers’ ‘‘ Correlation of properties ’ is given yet another everyday significance, 
for once you gain the interest of one of our headline reading public in an expert’s 
knowledge of the subject of a headline, then you've really elevated the standard of 
education. 


Ours not to dictate, but merely to advise, and I’m sure we do all too little of the 
advising. I know we’re busy, I know our present staffs can’t cope with the chances 
they get to coax people’s choices ; but this is a challenge for the future—a post-war 
resolution. We need proposals and reports and discussions as we need food to live 
on. Let us make sure, having banished the bogy of hunger, that we have not invited 
the bogy of boredom, the soul’s hunger. 


It is idle to expect in the afternoon to sit in the shade of an oak, having in the 
morning planted an acorn. The fundamentals of the re-education which not only 
Germany shall need after the war must be set now and must be fostered. And the 
method of growth is much more subtle, and, once planted, much more sure than plans 
and maps and workable diagrams, for the ideas and assurance and will to carry them 
out must be in our own minds. If we've a heart to help recuperate we can pass on 
our strength to those many others who need help, and the help that we as librarians 
and peace-builders are fitted to give. 


Current Books 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. Western star. O.U.P. (Milford). 7s. 6d. 


This, the first part of a long narrative poem the author planned before his death, 
is a tribute to the pioneers of America, to those men who expanded ever westward 
the frontiers of the United States. The first essential of narrative verse is readability, 
and Western star is eminently so, for it is varied, supple in rhythm, and changes from 
the homespun and vernacular to the philosophical with the greatest ease. We cannot 
wonder at American admiration for Benet, for he represents much of American greatness 
in this fine poem: he is a national poet above all else, and presents to us a closely 
woven tapestry of American history. 


LANCELOT HOGBEN. Interglossa. Penguin Books. 9d. 


This 285-page book, a guide to a new auxiliary language, was compiled in the 
intervals of fire-watching. It is ‘“‘ an attempt to apply semantic principles to language 
design ’’: obviously it is impossible to criticise this book in a short review. Sufficient 
to say that it exhibits all the usual qualities of its author—lucidity, logical thought, 
and an unusual flair for scientific popularisation. A “ must” for public libraries, for 
it is available in no other form. 
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SOAME JENYNS (Translator). Three hundred more poems of the T’ang Dynasty. 
John Murray. 3s. 6d. 


This is another admirable selection from the “‘ golden age of Chinese poetry,” 
poems chiefly notable for their concision, their tranquillity, and their love of nature. 
The translator has wisely left the poems to speak for themselves in an almost literal 
translation. Akin in many ways to Chinese painting, these poems are striking in their 
omissions, a few words sufficing to evoke a mood or to paint a picture. A delightful 
book. 


G. WILSON KNIGHT. The Olive and the sword. O.U.P. (Milford). 6s. 


**T aim to show,” says the author, ‘* what reserves for the refuelling of our national 
confidence exist in Shakespeare’s poetry.”” Shakespeare as representative of English 
character and tradition is the theme—a noble one ; and Mr. Knight illustrates it with 
consummate skil!. Most of the plays are reviewed, the historical dramas, naturally, 
yielding the most fuel. This is a book for all lovers of our greatest poet, for it will 
recharge the memory with much that is great, that is noble, that is part of the fabric 
of England. At the same time the book is a storehouse of acute Shakespearean criticism. 


JOHN LEHMANN (Ed.). Penguin New Writing No. 19. Penguin Books. 9d. 

War difficulties have made this number rather late, but it is well worth waiting 
for, and up to standard. Among the contributors are Roy Fuller, William Chappell, 
and Louis MacNeice. There is a good article on “* English theatre in war-time ’’ by 
an anonymous critic, an article on the ‘Crisis of Symbols ’’ by Stephen Spender, 
and a very interesting contribution by Capetanakis on English poetry: those who 
read it will regret this able Greek critic’s untimely death. The editor writes a fine 
critical article, together with some personal reminiscences, on Virginia Woolf. It 
is a pleasure to see this excellent periodical continue to appear and to keep its 
high standards. 


ROGER MANVELL. Film. Penguin Books. 9d. 


It is some years since we have had a really adequate book on the movies, and an 
up-to-date work embodying recent developments has been badly needed. Mr. Manvell 
provides this in an excellent piece of work that covers the cinema in all its phases, 
aesthetic, commercial, and sociological. There is a good bibliography and some 
remarkable, though small, illustrations. Highly recommended. 


L. L. SCHUCKING. The Sociology of literary taste. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

This is not an easy book to read, for it is closely written, and bristles with learning. 
Broadly, Dr. Schucking endeavours to show that the continued recognition of works 
of literature depends on the existence of certain social groups, which he calls “‘ taste- 
upholding.” In so doing, he also establishes that art does not depend on the dominance 
of cliques, but generally on public recognition. An interesting book, translated from 
the German—perhaps a little too literally at times—but a book of value. 


A.L.A. A Basic book collection for elementary grades. American Library Associa- 
tion (Woolston). $2. 
This booklist, compiled by a joint committee under the chairmanship of Gretchen 
Westervelt, seems to have suffered none of the disadvantages of a collective work. 
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The ages covered are the years 1-9, and the selection given is first class. A great 
amount of the material is American, and is, alas ! out of reach of the English librarian 
at the present time. Children’s librarians will find it useful, however, for the sections 
are classified under the Dewey main headings, and each entry is graded and annotated, 
The standard is high, and no effort to choose books that are too “* easy "’ has been made. 


A.L.A. Classics of the western world. 3rd Edition. Completely Revised and 
Rewritten. American Library Association (Woolston). $2. 


This standard list in its latest edition is welcome. Edited by Alan Willard Brown 
and members of the Columbia College, it originally arose from the unique idea of 
Columbia that literary students should read great books. And the selection is of great 
books : any librarian who has to confess that one of the books listed is not in his library 
is ipso facto a sinner. Various editions of each classic are listed, and the best recom- 
mended. This book is indispensable. 


E. W. and JOHN McDIARMID. The Administration of the American public library, 
A.L.A. (Woolston). $3. 


This survey of American library administration as it is today, published jointly 
by the A.L.A. and the University of Illinois Press, contains much that is of interest 
to the British librarian. To quote the preface, ‘* existing methods of organisation 
are recorded, compared and analysed” with great thoroughness and detail. Chapters 
4 and 5 on “Executives ’’ and “‘ Departmentation in the medium-sized library ” 
will be most informative to us over here, but the book as a whole is valuable, embodying 
as it does the most recent experience of our American colleagues. 


ot. 


Correspondence 


The Editor, The Library Assistant. 
Sir,— 
In the issue for Jan.-Feb., 1944, you published a letter from me touching on 


certain cataloguing difficulties experienced by students at the present day. I wonder 
if I may be allowed a postscript, so as to round the matter off. 


So far as correspondence is concerned, the response to my letter was negligible, 
but there were results in other directions. The next issue of the Library World con- 
tained a commendatory note, and the next issue of the Library Association Record 
contained the Examiners’ Reports, one passage of which is so apposite that I should 
like to quote from it : “‘ Examiners do not ask for index entries to a classified catalogue 
because these are ‘ same as for a dictionary catalogue.’ . . . Some candidates ignore 
the main author when giving author index entries. An examiner can only conclude they 
have never seen a classified catalogue and have no idea how it is arranged’’ (my italics). 


One result of my previous letter was that one tutor tried the experiment of making 
his students write out catalogue cards for both the Dictionary and Classified catalogues, 
and it was amazing how the arrangement of these cards in correct order cleared up the 
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